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ADDRESS, 


History  scarcely  affords  a  more  remarkable  exhi- 
bition of  national  and  individual  character,  than  that 
which  is  presented  in  the  trial  of  the  generals  who 
fought  at  Arginusae.— [A.  C.  406,  01.:  93.3.] 

The  commanders  in  a  successful  and  brilliant  action 
meeting  a  felon's  doom  with  the  chaplet  of  victory  on 
their  brows, — the  precipitate  wrath  of  a  deluded  popu- 
lace, trampling  down  law  and  justice  with  an  insane 
fury  to  be  soon  repented, — the '  inflexible  courage  of 
the  just  Socrates,  risking  life  for  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  law, — and  the  sublime  patriotism  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Diomedon,  constitute  a  stirring  and  vivid  picture 
of  commanding  interest. 

The  long  protracted  struggle  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  was  verging  towards  its  termination  so  humiliating 
to  the  pride  and  ambition  of  Athens  ; — the  corruption 
of  this  State  had  already  reached  such  a  hopeless  point, 
that  even  the  transcendant  abilities  of  a  Pericles  could 
have  done  no  more  than  delay  her  inevitable  fall ; — and 
the  miserable  spirit  of  Demagogy  was  rioting  over  the 
true  liberties  of  the  commonwealth ; — when  the  bril- 
liant victory  of  Arginusee  shed  revived  lustre  upon  the 
Athenian  arms.  Had  this  success  been  wisely  followed 
up,  the  triumph  of  Athens  was,  perhaps,  not  yet  impos- 
sible. But  instead  of  enabling  her  generals  to  pursue 
their  advantge  ;  with  incredible  infatuation  she  recalled 
them  from  the  career  of  glory,  and  rewarded  her  vic- 
tors with  the  ignominious  doom  of  the  criminal.  One 
unacquainted  with  the  fierce  fickleness  of  the  Athenian 
Demus,  might  naturally  suppose  that  these  unfortunate 
generals  were,  at  least,  suspected  of  some  flagrant 
treason.  Whether  this  was  so,  will  appear  as  we 
take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  transaction.     And  to  begin 


with  a  fact,  the  significancy  of  which  will  become 
apparent  as  we  proceed :  it  must  be  mentioned  that 
the  battle  of  Arginusse  was  fought,  in  all  probability, 
upon  a  rough,  if  not  a  stormy  sea.  At  all  events,  the 
day  before  the  battle,  the  wind  was  so  vehement  as 
then  to  prevent  the  conflict. 

After  obtaining  a  signal  victory,  and  pursuing  for 
some  time  the  flying  enemy,  covering  the  sea-  with 
wrecks  and  corses,  some  of  the  Athenian  commanders, 
knowing  the  vindictiveness  of  their  countrymen  towards 
those  who  neglected  the  burial  of  the  dead,  proposed* 
to  abandon  the  pursuit  in  order  to  collect  their  slain  ; 
while  others  of  the  colleagues  thought  that  they  should, 
without  delay,  press  on  to  raise  the  seige  of  Mytilene. 
During  their  debate,  a  violent  tempest  arose,  and  the 
crew,  wearied  with  the  labors  of  battle  and  storm, 
opposed  all  idea  of  taking  up  the  dead.  Difficult  as 
this  would  have  been  at  sea,  except  under  very  favor- 
able circumstances,  it  was  now  rendered  utterly  im- 
practicable by  the  increase  of  the  storm  to  such  a  pitch, 
as  prevented  even  their  making  sail  for  Mytilene,  and 
drove  them  back  to  the  islands  of  Arginusse,  off  which 
the  battle  had  been  fought.  The  generals,  however, 
did  not  neglect  their  duty,  and  promptly  followed  up 
the  advantage  which  they  had  gained. 

But  upon  the  news  of  the  success  reaching  the  capi- 
tal, the  people  awarded  praise  indeed  to  the  generals 
for  the  victory ;  but,  as  some  of  these  had  anticipated, 
were  highly  incensed  at  their  abandonment  of  those 
who  had  fallen  in  the  service  of  the  Republic.  Thera- 
menes  and  Thrasybulus,  two  of  the  generals,  had 
already  hastened  to  Athens.  Their  colleagues  suspect- 
ing that  they  were  traduced  to  the  people,  respecting 
the  neglect  of  the  dead,  by  the  two  generals  who  had 
abandoned  their  post,  adopted  the  mistaken  policy  of 
despatching  letters  to  the  Athenian  people,  criminating 
Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus,  and  excusing  them- 
selves in  the  matter  of  offence.     They,  thus,  at  once 

*  Diomedon  seems  to  have  proposed  it. 


entirely  alienated  those  generals,  who  being  in  the 
capital,  possessed  every  advantage  over  their  absent 
colleagues  for  conciliating  the  people  towards  them- 
selves, and  concentrating  the  popular  wrath  upon  those 
who  were  not  present  to  make  a  defence.  The  letter 
of  the  generals  inflamed  the  people  at  first  ao-ainst 
Theramenes  and  his  companion ;  but  these  obtaining 
acquittal,  became  most  bitter  and  open  accusers  of  their 
absent  colleagues.  The  excited  people  at  once  passed 
a  decree  conferring  the  chief  command  upon  Conon, 
and  recalling  preremptorily  the  remaining  commanders. 
Aristogenes  and  Protomachus,  fearing  to  face  the  rabid 
Dernus,  sought  safety  in  flight;  but  the  remaining 
generals,  Thasyllus,  Calliades,  [or  Erasinides*,]  Ly- 
sias,  Pericles,  son  of  the  great  statesman,  Aristocrates, 
and  Diomedon,  obeyed  the  ominous  command.  They 
were  instantly  brought  to  trial ;  and  to  procure  their 
condemnation,  none  of  those  arts  and  expedients  of  the 
sophistical  and  venal  orators  seem  to  have  been  want- 
ing, which  Socrates  so  disdainfully  rebuked,  and 
refused  to  employ  in  his  own  defence,  when  he  was 
afterwards  arraigned  before  the  same  populace. 

The  accused  were  not  even  permitted  the  full  liberty 
'of  defence  which  the  law  allowed ;  but  nevertheless, 
by  the  testimony  of  those  who  had  been  with  them  in 
the  battle,  they  showed  that  general  orders  had  been 
given  before  the  engagement  respecting  this  very 
matter  of  which  they  were  accused; — that  after  the 
battle,  the  opinions  being  divided  as  to  taking  up  the 
dead  or  directing  their  course  at  once  to  Mytilene, 
they  determined  that  part  of  the  fleet  under  Thera- 
menes, Thrasybulus  and  others  should  be  left  for  col- 
lecting the  slain  and  succoring  the  wrecked,  while  the 
rest  proceeded  against  the  enemy; — and  that  whatever 
culpability  might  have  attached  to  those  who  neglected 
the  duty  upon  which  they  had  been  detailed,  yet  the 
violence  of  the    storm  had  effectually  prevented    the 

•Diodorus  names  Calliades,  but  not  Erasinides,  aaong  the  ten  generals-  Xenop- 
hon  names  the  latter  and  not  the  former. 
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fulfilment  of  those  orders.*  A  defence  so  reasonable 
and  unanswerable  was  not  without  its  effect  upon  the 
people ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  at  this  moment,  an 
acquittal  might  have  been  obtained,  had  not  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  caused  the  adjournment  of  the  proceed- 
ings. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  Apaturia  which  was  cele- 
brated at  this  time,  the  accusers  of  the  generals  ap- 
pealed to  the  supersition  and  sentiment  of  the  populace, 
by  presenting  to  them  persons  clothed  in  all  the  array 
of  grief  and  bereavement,  who  personated  the  injured 
relatives  of  those  patriotic  dead,  cruelly  deprived  of 
the  rites  of  sepulture  by  the  negligence  of  the  com- 
manders :  and  there  was  even  added  to  the  solemn  and 
wicked  farce,  an  individual  who  pretended  to  have 
escaped  from  some  one  of  the  vessels  destroyed  in  the 
conflict,  and  who  inflamed  the  people  still  more,  by 
bringing  an  alleged  message  from  those  wrecked  in 
Ihe  battle,  to  the  effect  that  they  had  not  been  succored 
by  the  generals,  but  had  been  left  to  perish  in  the 
waves,  after  deserving  well  of  their  country  in  whose 
'cause  they  suffered. 

It  devolved  now  upon  the  Senate  to  submit  to  the 
assembly  of  the  people  the  judicial  form  by  which  the 
trial  should  be  determined  ;  and,  at  the  instigation  of 
Callixenus,  they  proposed  that  the  people  should  at 
once  vote  by  tribes,  casting  their  suffrages  into  two 
urns,  one  for  acquittal,  the  other  for  capital  condem- 
nation and  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  con- 
demned, with  the  consecration  of  a  tenth  part  of  it  to 
Minerva.  Euryptolemus,  supported  by  some  of  the 
people,  who  seem  not  to  have  been  utterly  blinded  to 
reason  and  justice,  accused  Callixenus  of  proposing 
measures  which  violated  the  laws.  But  the  unchained 
Demus  would  hear  nothing  of  law ;  clamoring  that  it 
was  monstrous  if  the  people  should  not  be  allowed  to  do 
whatever  seemed  good  to  them ;  and  Lyciscus  effectually 
put  down  all  such  inconvenient  opposition,  by  threat- 

•See  speech  of  Euryptolemus,  Xen.  Hellen.  L.  I.  Compare  Diod.  Sic.  L.  xiii. 
§§.  97—103. 


erring,  amidst  the  fierce  approval  of  the  multitude,  to 
subject  all  such  advocates  to  the  same  measure  of 
justice  which  they  opposed  as  meted  to  the  generals. 
Still  the  magistrates — the  Prytanes,  with  some  sense 
of  their  position,  refused  to  violate  the  laws  by  sub- 
mitting the  illegal  proposition  of  the  senate  to  the 
assembly  ;  but  Callixenus  mounting  the  bema  denoun- 
ced and  accused  the  Prytanes  themselves,  and  the 
threatening  clamors  of  the  people  completely  over- 
awed them.  In  no  unfounded  terror  for  life  itself,  they 
yielded,  and  would  have  put  the  question  to  the  vote. 

But  there  was  one  man  among  them  whom  no  dem- 
agogue, or  furious  mob,  or  imminent  death,  could  move 
from  justice  or  deflect  from  duty.  Sealed,  evidently, 
was  the  fate  of  the  generals,  beyond  all  help  of  law 
or  advocacy  ;  but  it  was  better  for  Socrates  to  die  with 
the  victims,  than  appear  to  connive  at  lawlessness  and 
sin,  or  be  fright  eel  from  principle  by  earthly  consid- 
erations.* And  if  we  could  have  been  spectators  of 
that  tumultuous  and  trying  scene,  with  a  foreknowledge 
of  the  coming  fate  of  Socrates  himself,  with  what  a 
solemn  grandeur,  with  what  a  moral  sublimity  would 
not  his  character  have  appeared  invested ;  exhibit- 
ing all  the  lofty  qualities  as  a  judge,  which  he  was 
in  no  long  lapse  of  years  to  display  as  a  convict ;  and 
never  blenching  in  behalf  of  justice  for  others,  before 
that  terrible  Demus  whom  he  was  ere  long  to  face  with 
equal  fortitude,  when  justice  was  denied  to  himself. 
With  what  deep  and  exulting  satisfaction  must  the 
clear-conscienced  Socrates  have  looked  back  upon  this 
scene,  when  he  stood  at  that  same  bar  under  circum- 
stances in  many  respects  similar  to  those  which  attend- 
ed this  memorable  judicial  murder. 

Socrates  alone,  of  all  the  magistrates,  stood  firm  and 
unappalled  in  the  storm,  and  inflexibly  resisted  the 
threats  and  clamors  which  assailed  him.  He  absolutely 
refused  to  put  the  proposition  to  the  vote  ;  and  Euryp- 
tolemus  again  nobly  ventured  to  speak,  and  ascending 
the   bema,  was  heard  in  his  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 

*  See  a  noble  passage  in  the  Theaetetus,  176.    Compare  the  Crito. 
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'accused.  His  speech  is  perfectly  unanswerable.  He 
demands  no  palliation  of  any  guilt  which  can  be 
proved,  although  his  dearest  friends  are  among  the 
accused.  Nay,  let  them  be  the  first  subjected  to  trial, 
for  it  would  be  an  unworthiness,  of  which  he  is  not 
capable,  to  prefer  private  friendship  to  love  and  duty 
towards  his  country.  It  is  justice,  and  adherence  to 
law,  which  he  requires.  It  is  for  constitutional  rights 
that  he  contends.  The  evidence  is  conclusive  in  ex- 
culpating all  parties ;  but  if  they  must  be  formally 
tried,  let  it  be  according  to  the  law  ;  let  them  be  pro- 
perly indicted  ;  let  them  have  the  legal  opportunity  of 
defence  .  deny  them  not  the  common  privileges  which 
even  the  traitor  Oenoeus  enjoyed  upon  his  trial ;  and 
destroy  not  in  this  unjust,  tumultuous,  wholesale  way, 
the  generals  whom  the  enemy  could  not  conquer,  and 
who  have  won  for  Athens  the  greatest  naval  battle 
ever  fought  between  Greek  and  Greek.  What  cause 
can  there  be  for  this  haste,  except  the  conscious  hope- 
lessness of  destroying  the  objects  of  hatred  without 
the  violation  of  all  law  ?  The  proposition  from  the 
senate,  of  which  Callixenus  was  author,  as  to  the  mode 
of  judging  the  cause,  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
well-known  law  of  Canonus,  which  had  ever  been 
regarded  as  possessing  the  utmost  authority.  If  you 
will  impute  to  the  accused  as  a  crime,  the  inevitable 
necessity  imposed  by  the  elements  themselves,  at  least 
judge  them  according  to  the  provisions  of  that  law. 
Let  each  general  be  separately  tried,  and  give  them 
the  three  legal  days  for  the  evidence,  the  prosecution 
and  the  defence.  Bitter,  but  too  late,  will  be  your 
repentence,  if  you  discover  hereafter  that  in  the  precip- 
itancy of  passion,  while  outraging  all  liberty  and 
justice,  you  have  destroyed  the  innocent.  It  was  by 
the  observance  of  your  laws  that  you  reached  your 
prosperous  and  lofty  position ;  violate  them  not  against 
those  whom  you  should  honor  with  crowns  and  re- 
wards, instead  of  consigning  to  ignominy  and  death. 
If  these  bold  efforts  obtained,  as  it  is  probable  that 


they  did,*  the  delay  of  another  day,  when  Socrates 
was  no  longer  in  office,  this  only  serves  to  make  the 
transaction  more  revolting,  by  the  semblance  of  deli- 
beration which  it  gives  to  the  proceedings.  Eurypto- 
lemus'  proposition,  that  the  trial  should  be  legally  con- 
ducted according  to  the  law  of  Cannonus,  was  first 
carried  ;  and  then  upon  the  interference  of  Menecleus, 
the  proposition  of  the  Senate  was  finally  adopted,  and 
the  generals  were  condemned  to  death. 

When  about  to  be  led  to  execution,  Diomedon,  a 
skilful  soldier,  and  a  man  eminent  for  justice  and  other 
virtues,  stepped  forward  and  said — "  Athenians,  may 
your  decree  concerning  us  prove  advantageous  to  the 
commonwealth  !  But,  since  fortune  prevents  us  from 
fulfiling  those  vows  which  are  due  to  the  gods  on  ac- 
count  of  the  victory,  the  care  of  this  matter  well  de- 
volves upon  you.  Be  it  yours,  then,  to  render  them  to 
Jove  the  Saviour,  to  Apollo,  and  to  the  Eumenides, 
under  whose  invoked  auspices  we  defeated  the  enemy. 

A  worthy  and  distinguished  servant  of  his  country 
thus  grossly  wronged ;  on  his  way  with  equally  injured 
friends  and  companions  in  arms  to  an  illegal  and 
shameful  death ;  and  yet  so  calmly  invoking  welfare 
for  his  country ;  commending  to  her  the  fulfilment  of 
those  religious  rites  and  duties  which  the  vows  of  the 
devoted  band  had  rendered  due  for  their  signal  victory, 
but  in  which  rites  the  very  authors  of  the  vows — the 
achievers  themselves  of  that  national  glory  were  denied 
participation,  through  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the 
commonwealth,  which  they  had  illustrated  by  the  very 
event  that  led  to  their  condemnation ;  and  under  such 
circumstances,  the  injured  patriot  exhibiting  no  indig- 
nation, not  even  hinting  at  injustice  in  his  country, 
praying  that  his  own  sacrifice  might  profit  her,  and 
without  ostentation,  without  reproach  or  supplication, 
with  no  perturbation  of  spirit,  forgetful  of  self,  save  in 
his  relation  to  the  gods,  and  to  the  state  as  an  unmur- 
muring subject,  full  of  thoughts  for  his  country  to  the 

*  See  the  Axiochus,  5G8,  Xeu.  Memorab.  I.  1,  18. 
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last,  and  commending-  to  her  the  only  legacy  (besides 
the  memory  of  his  virtues  and  services,)  which  he  had 
to  leave,  those  sacred  rites  in  which  she  was  as  nearly 
concerned  as  the  victors  who  had  vowed  them ;  all 
these  circumstances  and  considerations  present  Dio- 
medon  in  an  attitude  of  greatness  and  magnanimity, 
possessed  of  a  largeness  of  soul,  and  filled  with  a  no- 
bleness of  nature,  which  make  him  tower  like  a  demi- 
god above  that  corrupt,  narrow-minded,  and  selfish 
Demus,  and  which  may  challenge  comparison  with  al- 
most any  picture  of  moral  sublimity  in  the  records  of 
history.* 

The  prophetic  warning  of  Euryptolemus  was  soon 
fulfiled.  Remorse  and  indignation  against  the  authors 
of  the  murder,  seized  the  people,  as  under  the  aveng- 
ing fury  of  the  gods  ;  and  the  demagogues  who  had 
incited  the  Demus  to  the  destruction  of  the  generals, 
would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  they  not,  on  oc- 
casion of  a  popular  tumult,  broken  prison  and  fled  to 
the  enemy.  Callixenus,  the  author  of  the  illegal  mode 
of  trial,  became  an  object  of  universal  scorn  and  con- 
tempt to  the  whole  of  Greece,  and,  according  to  Xeno- 
phon,  perished  of  famine.  The  fate  of  Theramenes, 
at  the  hands  of  the  thirty,  is  well  known,  as  well  as  the 
subsequent  signal  services,  the  honors,  and  the  slaugh- 
ter in  a  military  expedition,  of  Thrasybulus. 

It  is  with  mingled  feelings  of  indignation,  disgust, 
and  pity,  that  we  contemplate  the  character  of  the 
Athenian  Demus,  as  displayed  in  this  transaction.  Os- 
cillating from  opinion  to  opinion,  as  the  uppermost 
sentiment  of  the  moment  swayed ;  now  inflamed  by 
the  folly  of  superstition  against  the  whole  triumphing 
band  of  the  generals  ;  now  moved  by  their  letter  to  turn 
the  tide  of  wrath  upon  Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus  ; 
now  implicitly  led  by  these  to  renew  with  increased 
fury  the  storm  against  their  colleagues ;  now  shaken 
in  the  savage  purpose  of  destruction  by  the  testimony 

*  Xenophon  does  not  mention  the  noble  conduct  of  Diornedon,  which  drew 
tears  from  the  best  citizens  of  Athens  ;  and  Diodorus  does  not  mention  the  mag- 
nanimity of  Socrates  upon  the  trial. 
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given  upon  the  trial ;  now  again  driven  to  the  opposite 
extreme  by  the  nefarious  arts  of  the  demagogues  ; 
now  repressed  by  the  majestic  courage  of  Socrates, 
and  so  influenced  by  the  reason  of  Euryptolemus,  as 
formally  to  sanction  the  justice  of  the  latter's  proposi- 
tion, and  yet  immediately  after,  abrogating  the  vote 
under  the  goadings  of  the  furious  prosecutors,  insanely 
rushing  into  an  atrocious  crime,  and  then  with  equal 
fury  and  precipitancy  turning  upon  the  instigators  of 
it ;  and  showing  afterwards,  by  the  repetition  of  like 
criminality  and  remoise  in  the  case  of  Socrates,  that 
the  most  serious  lessons  of  experience  were  unheeded 
and  lost ;  in  all  this  the  fickle,  heady,  unprincipled, 
superstitious,  merciless  Demus,  exhibited  the  miserable 
chaos  and  wretchedness  of  a  life  rooted  in  ephemeral 
passions  and  objects,  with  no  true  unity,  no  high-aim- 
ing, abiding  existence,  but  justifying  that  terrible  de- 
scription of  Plato,  in  which  he  likens  a  lawless  and 
demagogue-driven  people  to  a  drunken  crew  who  de- 
stroy their  pilot,  and  to  a  wild  and  savage  beast,  dan- 
gerous even  to  those  who  know  how  to  flatter  its  lusts 
and  passions."*  Could  any  other  fate  be  anticipated 
for  such  a  people,  than  that  so  vigorously  and  fearfully 
sketched  by  the  same  philosopher,!  a  struggle  between 
rich  and  poor,  until  the  latter  should  fiercely  triumph 
by  the  potency  of  exile  and  murder,  and  reduce  every- 
thing to  their  wild  platform  of  utter  license,  where  the 
fickleness  of  childhood  should  be  united  with  the  law- 
less power  of  the  resistless  mob,  until,  from  the  utter 
chaos  of  strife,  depravity,  and  total  abandonment  of  all 
morals,  there  should  arise  the  stern  tyranny  of  neces- 
sary despotism. 

Such  is  the  distorted  manifestation  of  a  people's  life, 
when  it  is  distracted  and  absorbed  by  perishable  hopes 
and  objects,  when  it  is  not  planted  in  the  only  eternal 
elements  of  national  existence,  law,  inflexible  recti- 
tude, and  unwavering  justice.  The  actors  in  that 
drama,  who,  possessed  wholly  by  temporal  and  selfish 

♦  De  Repub.  vi.  488,  492,  493.  f  De  Repub.  viii.  557  et  reg. 
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objects,  hoped  and  aimed  to  be  the  possessors  of  a 
passing  power,  as  itself  an  end,  and  not  as  the  means 
of  actuating  noble  and  worthy  conceptions,  have  left 
no  living  trace  of  their  existence,  but  are  merely  em- 
balmed in  history  like  curious  mummies  of  the  past. 
Theramenes,  and  even  Thrasybulus,  who  must  not  be 
denied  to  have  exhibited  some  noble  traits  after  such 
unworthy  participations  in  this  melancholy  trial ;  at- 
tained to  no  abiding  existence,  left  no  influence  propa- 
gating itself  from  age  to  age,  and  kindling  earnest 
and  fruitful  ideas  in  the  souls  of  men,  but  looking  to 
nothing  higher  and  more  enduring  than  the  selfish 
politics  of  their  day,  their  memories  can  give  no  reply 
to  the  demand  which  humanity  has  a  right  to  make — 
"for  what  true  purpose  have  you  lived?" 

The  outflashing  of  a  true  life  in  Diomedon,  argues 
that  his  soul  was  capable  of  lofty  and  unselfish  aims, 
and  that  he  transmitted,  at  least,  the  influence  of  that 
most  precious  legacy,  a  name  identified  with  ideas  and 
associations,  which  should  not  only  enkindle  emulation 
in  its  inheritors,  but  make  them  blush  not  to  deserve  it 
by  their  lives : 

"No  nobler  honor  children  can  possess, 
Than  from  a  good  and  worthy  sire  t'  have  sprung1."* 

But,  in  Socrates,  we  see  the  manifestation  of  a  life 
springing  from  the  deepest  root  of  faith  in  eternal  veri- 
ties, in  duty  to  God  and  man,  in  truth  and  justice,  in 
rectitude,  and  aims  bound  not  by  time  or  circumstance. 
The  temporary  triumph  of  his  opposers  was  as  ephe- 
merial  as  their  life  was  unreal : 

"  The  good  man's  name  against  detractors'  tongues 
Is  powerful  as  water  against  fire."f 

The  empty  victory  of  a  day  was  with  the  shadowy  so- 
phists ;  the  triumph  of  eternal  truth  was  with  the  just 
and  righteous  ;t  such  a  life  was  not  to  be  obscured  by 

*  Eurip.  Herarcl.  297.  +  Pind.  Nem.  I.  st.  2,  29. 

I  Compare  Antiphon,  Tetralog.  II.  2,  line  13.— Dobson's  Orat.  Att.  I. 
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envy  and  opposition,  or  quenched  by  hatred  and  poi- 
son ;  and  after  twenty-two  hundred  years  we  still  feel 
the  incitement  of  its  immortal  aims  and  visror,  and  do 
homage  to  its  unflinching  probity  and  nobleness. 

The  passage  of  history  which  we  have  been  con- 
templating, is  properly  modern,  because  it  belongs  to 
a  civilization  and  political  development  akin  to  our 
own  epoch,  and  portrays  a  varied  manifestation  of  life, 
with  its  pregnant  lessons,  which  will  be  true  and 
speaking,  until  humanity  shall  have  reached  some  de- 
gree of  progress,  as  yet  but  the  undefined  subject  of 
indefinite  hopes.  At  any  rate,  that  scene  from  the 
vivid  drama  of  Athenian  life,  teaches  us  that  if  our  life 
be  not  pervaded  by  lofty  and  fixed  principle,  it  is  like 
the  flame,  not  steadily  burning  upwards  in  self-col- 
lected unity,  but  distracted  and  dissevered  by  contend- 
ing wrinds,  until  it  terminates  in  worthless  ashes.  It 
teaches  us  that  it  is  not  merely  energy  and  activity — 
Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus  possessed  both  abun- 
dantly— which  can  secure  a  true  and  noble  existence  ; 
for  they  may  exhaust  themselves  in  the  poor  conflicts 
and  objects  of  temporary  and  selfish  ends,  and  leave 
us  no  enduring  name  among  the  wise,  the  good,  or  the 
useful  of  our  race.  It  teaches  us  that  without  the  sus- 
taining consistency  of  the  true  life,  we  are  liable  to  be 
the  dupes  or  tools  of  the  demagogue,  and  to  become 
the  insane  persecutors  of  our  real  benefactors.  It 
teaches  us  that  the  man  to  whom  anything  is  dearer 
than  truth,  duty,  and  the  privilege  of  a  life  useful  to 
humanity,  may  become  morally  unable  to  perceive  the 
true  end  of  his  existence,  and  may  fritter  away  his 
energies  in  utterly  mistaken  modes  of  usefulness,  or 
in  apathy  to  everything  that  is  noble,  and  in  devotion 
to  his  own  perishable  selfishness  : 

"  For  when  the  gods  in  wrath  some  mortal  smite, 
They  first  remove  his  understanding,  then 
The  noble  mind  to  base  opinions  turn, 
That  he  may  not  perceive  wherein  he  sins.' 


,  i)  # 


*  Lycurg:  cont.  Leocrat.  sec.  21;  Dobson's  Orat.  Att.  T.  iv.   Athenag.  Leg. 
pro  Christ,  p.  304,  ed  Par.    Compare  Horn.  II.  vi.,  234,  and  11.  xvii.  470. 
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It  teaches  us,  that  he  only  deserves  truly  the  name 
of  a  living  man,  who,  conscious  of  his  personal  rela- 
tion to  Divine  Providence,  and  io  his  fellow-men,  is 
nobly  striving  to  actuate  a  real  and  truthful  existence, 
as  believing  that  life  and  its  aims  and  duties  are  grand 
and  solemn  realities,  rooted  in  immoveable  principles 
of  truth  and  justice,  and  related  to  the  verities  of  eter- 
nity. And  it  teaches  us,  above  all,  that  such  a  life  is 
invested  with  a  moral  dignity  and  power,  which  the 
world  may  scorn  or  ridicule,  but  which  no  opposition 
can  render  nugatory,  and  wThose  influence  no  lapse  of 
time  can  quench.  The  man  who  is  pursuing  any  avo- 
cation, with  the  energy  and  the  internal  unity  which 
such  an  idea  of  life  must  give  to  his  whole  being,  and 
to  the  direction  of  all  his  powers,  can  never  fail.  The 
high  tone  of  his  character  will  ennoble  any  pursuit ; 
his  lofty  aims  will  make  all  things  subservient  to  the 
cause  of  God  and  man. 

Amidst  the  varied  phases  of  life  presented  to  us  in 
the  striking  drama  of  national  events  which  we  have 
been  contemplating,  we  have  seen  the  vain  energy  and 
activity  of  the  perishable  life  of  the  mass,  we  have 
marked  the  higher  and  more  enduring  manifestation  of 
a  soul  not  altogether  absorbed  in  ephemeral  objects, 
and  we  have  beheld  the  grandeur  and  immortality  of 
an  existence  sustained  by  faith  in  eternal  verities. 
And  this  naturally  leads  us  to  the  closer  contemplation 
of  a  lesson,  without  the  clear  recognition  of  which  we 
shall  have  too  imperfectly  scanned  this  pregnant  pas- 
sage of  human  action,  policy  and  passion.  It  suggests 
a  fuller  examination  of  that  distinction  between  mere 
ordinary  existence,  and  the  true,  or  real  life,  which 
Fichte  has  illustrated  in  his  lectures,  entitled,  "  The 
Way  towards  the  Blessed  Life,"  and  which  has  alrea- 
dy manifested  itself  in  our  review  of  the  selected  pas- 
sage of  Athenian  history. 

The  idea  is  a  very  old  and  obvious  one,  but  from  its 
truth  and  utility  it  deserves  to  be  perpetually  borne  in 
mind  ;  for  in  the  superficial  activity  of  daily  existence 
we  are  in  perpetual  danger  of  exhausting  our  energies 
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upon  what,  in  its  nature,  must  be  unstable,  and  of  for- 
getting that  we  own  the  high  privilege  and  duty  of 
manifesting  an  earnest,  a  real,  and  an  abiding  life. 
Among  the  busy  multitudes  who  throng,  in  seeming 
wondrous  vitality,  the  theatre  of  the  world,  how  com- 
paratively few  are  really  living.  Let  us  endeavor, 
then,  to  analyze  this  idea  of  the  True  Life,  to  implant 
it  in  our  inmost  souls  as  a  vital  power,  and  to  shape 
our  aspirations  towards  the  Noble,  the  True,  and  the 
Eternal. 

Humanity  presents  itself  to  us  under  three  great 
manifestations  of  character.  There  is  a  vast  class  in 
whom  no  Real  Life  is  developed,  whose  existence  is 
phantasmagorial,  and  who  glide  over  the  stage  of  the 
world  like  shadows  which  pass,  and  leave  no  trace. 
There  is  another  great  class,  in  whom  a  vitality  is 
more  or  less  developed,  but  whose  existence  is  rather 
a  spasmodic  effort  after  Life,  than  a  realization  of  its 
steady  power ;  and  these,  too,  pass,  leaving  no  trace, 
or  at  most  a  fleeting  echo,  like  the  dying  vibration  of  a 
chord  not  fully  awakened  into  music.  And  there  is 
another  class,  the  vital  leaven  of  humanity,  who  Live, 
and  act,  and  never  die,  for  they  leave  an  irradicable 
impress  upon  the  world,  not.  always,  perhaps,  recog- 
nized by  men,  but  propagating  a  living  influence  from 
generation  to  generation.  Every  human  being,  doubt- 
less, by  the  law  which  links  mankind  together,  exer- 
cises an  influence  within  his  proper  sphere.  Those 
whom  we  have  likened  to  shadows,  influence  their  fel- 
low-phantoms, and,  perchance,  sometimes  cast  an  ephe- 
meral cloud  across  the  path  of  those  who  are  moving 
onward  in  the  Real  Life.  Those  whom  we  have 
placed  in  the  second  class,  seem  at  times  as  if  they 
were  even  constructing  some  abiding  monument ;  but, 
like  the  fabric  of  uncemented  sand,  it  crumbles,  it  is 
dissipated,  it  is  swept  into  oblivion,  by  the  mighty  cur- 
rent of  on-rolling  time.  But  those  who  live,  preserve 
humanity  from  stagnation,  develope  its  destiny,  and 
shape  the  flow  and  course  of  time  itself. 
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A  Law  of  Progress  evidently  lies  beneath  all  the 
developments  of  the  history  of  our  planet.  If  we  trace 
its  Physical  History,  we  are  led  through  the  vast  Cy- 
cles of  Geology,  from  the  mighty  structure  of  the  azoic 
frame-work  of  our  globe,  when  all  was  bare  and  de- 
solate, through  the  successive  epochs  of  an  ever  higher 
unfolding  of  existence  and  organization,  until  at  length 
Man  appears  upon  the  stage,  and  the  history  of  the 
planet  which  had  been  confined  to  physical  develop- 
ments, rises  into  a  moral  sphere  in  the  progress  of 
Humanity.  If  we  trace  the  Moral  History  of  the 
world,  again  we  find  the  most  astonishing  progress  of 
successive  development.  In  the  midst  of  the  gigantic 
growth  of  nations  and  mythologies,  we  find  a  thread 
of  Primitive  Revelation,  growing  at  length  to  the  im- 
portant Religious  Mission  of  the  Jewish  nation;  we 
trace  again  the  higher  growth  of  Civilization  and  Phil- 
osophy, expanding  into  the  influential,  intellectual 
Mission  of  the  Greeks ;  we  follow,  also,  the  great  Po- 
litical Mission  of  the  Romans,  until,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity,  we  behold  Humanity  expanding 
into  a  still  grander  Epoch,  whose  course  and  destina- 
tion no  sagacity  can  predict. 

These  various  developments  are  manifestations  of 
an  underlying  Law,  or  Power,  which  shapes  them  into 
harmony,  and  gives  unity  to  their  complex  progres- 
sion. And  this  power  we  call  Life.  We  know  it  only 
by  Manifestation ;  and  whether  in  the  great  imperso- 
nal, plastic  vitality  of  Nature,  in  the  grand  develop- 
ment and  progressive  growth  of  Humanity,  or  in  the 
narrower  sphere  of  the  living  individual,  it  is  known  to 
us  only  by  its  phenomena,  as  an  energetic,  active,  de- 
veloping principle,  whose  operations  are  directed  by 
the  unity  of  a  Law.  Hence,  Existence  is  at  once  dis- 
tinguished, and  yet  inseparable,  from  Life.  Existence 
is  the  visible  phenomena,  or  manifestation  of  Life,  de- 
claring its  real  presence  and  character.  It  is  the  out- 
ward exhibition,  the  standing-oat  of  the  tone  and  nature 
of  the  hidden,  inner,  vitalizing  power.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  rooted  in  Life,  or  it  cannot  Exist.     If  there  be 
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no  internal  vital  power,  there  can  be  no  Existence  or 
manifestation  of  life.  Tho  phenomenal  Existence, 
therefore,  which  is  submitted  to  our  observation,  will 
be  an  exponent  of  the  Life  in  which  it  is  rooted,  from 
which  it  springs,  and  by  which  it  is  moulded 

We  have  said  that  Life  is  an  energetic  and  develop- 
ing principle  ;  and  we  observe,  that  in  the  great  mani- 
festations of  the  plastic  vitality  of  Nature,  there  was 
ever  a  progression  to  higher  development  and  organi- 
zation ;  as  in  the  manifestations  of  the  Life  of  Huma- 
nity, there  has  ever  been  a  progress  of  the  race  to- 
wards loftier,  intellectual,  moral,  and  political  develop- 
ment.    In  the  complex  history  of  the  world  we  observe 
Life  progressively  manifested,  from  the  great  powers 
of  Unconscious  Nature,  through  the  higher  spheres  of 
Animal,  up  to  man  ;  and  in  this  higher  moral  sphere, 
from  the  infancy  of  the  race,  to  its  progressive  evolu- 
tions in  science  and  politics  ;  and  thus,  in  the  Indivi- 
dual Man,  as  a  true  microcosm,  do  we  find  an  analo- 
gous development  of  Life.     There  is  the  physiological 
life,  manifesting  itself  through  the  various  functions  of 
the  material  organization,  in  progressive  development 
from  the  embryo,  to  the  full  stature  and  perfection  of 
the  adult ;  and  there  is  the  intellectual  and  moral  life, 
developing  itself  through  the  reason,  understanding, 
and  affections,  from  the  first  germ  of  consciousness,  up 
to  the  full  power  and  ripeness  of  the  immortal  facul- 
ties.    It  is  in  this  sphere  that  the  True,  or  Ileal  Life 
is  rooted,  which  may  be  the  attainment  of  all,  which  in 
reality  is  the  possession  of  few.     For  as  growth,  deve- 
lopment, activity,  energy,  are  characteristics  of  Life, 
so  must  they  especially  characterize  Life  in  its  highest 
form  and  acceptation  ;  namely,  that  Moral  Life,  to  the 
conscious  attainment  of  which  it  is  the  privilege,  but 
the  self-developing  effort  'of  the  earnest  soul  to  reach.* 

In  the  Physical  History  of  the  world,  Life  is  first 
seen  manifesting  its  energies  unconsciously  in  those 
earliest  Geological  Cycles  already  referred  to,  as  it 

•  Compare  Heriod  Op.  et  D.  285,  et  Req.  first  Nichom  2th ics,  I.  c.  7. 
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still  continues  to  do  in  the  realm  of  Nature.  Then  it 
is  seen  manifesting  its  power  in  the  sphere  of  Animal 
Consciousness,  and  at  length,  in  the  Self-consciousness 
.of  human  Personal  existence.  So  likewise  in  the  his- 
tory of  Humanity,  it  manifests  an  unconscious  exist- 
ence in  the  growth  of  Society  and  Nations ;  and  it  is 
consciously  active  in  the  Political  Life  of  States. 
Thus  analogously  in  the  Individual  Man,  Life  first  un- 
consciously developes  itself  in  the  physical  existence 
of  the  infant,  as  it  continues  to  do  in  all  the  physiolo- 
gical functions  of  man's  animal  economy.  Then  it  is 
seen  manifesting  its  vitality  in  the  earliest  unreflective 
development  of  the  mind  and  feelings,  until  man  reaches 
the  reflective,  self-conscious  life  of  a  personal  being. 
It  is  his  privilege  to  awaken  now  to  the  Real  Life, 
that  he  may  possess  a  true  and  enduring  existence. 
Hitherto,  up  to  this  point,  his  life  has  been  rooted  in 
what  is  transitory  and  fluctuating,  and  hence  his  exist- 
-ence  has  been  so  far  ephemeral  and  perishable.  He 
has  lived  in  that  which  pertains  merely  to  the  ordinary 
routine  of  human  life,  and  whose  existence  or  mani- 
festation will,  consequently,  terminate  with  the  brief 
period  of  his  mortal  course.  But  when  he  has  reached 
the  consciousness  of  his  dignity  as  a  Moral  Being,  ca- 
pable of  noble  and  immortal  aims,  he  must  look  be- 
yond an  ephemeral  existence,  he  must  realize  that  he 
stands  in  grand  relations  towards  God,  futurity,  and 
humanity,  and  he  must  seek  to  root  the  awful  prero- 
gative of  personality,  in  a  higher  and  more  indestruc- 
tible life  than  the  common  pursuits,  whereby  he  makes 
his  perishable  bread  in  fleeting  Time. 

Man's  moral  Life  is  rooted  in  that  which  he  loves 
and  believes  in.  If  that  be  itself  transitory,  man  has, 
so  far,  attained  to  but  a  transitory  existence.  He  must 
live  by  faith  in,  and  love  of,  truths  and  realities  which 
are  eternal.  He  must  realize  that  he  has  a  great  work 
to  perform,  whatever  may  be  the  accidental  avocation 
of  his  livelihood ;  that  he  is  a  member  of  humanity, 
and  must  so  live  as  to  aid,  and  further,  and  awaken 
others  to  the  progress  and  cause  of  truth  and  good- 
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ness.  No  mere  precepts  can  effect  this  for  him;  no 
mere  living  by  external  rules  ;*  but  the  idea  must  be- 
come part  of  his  own  being,  it  must  penetrate  his 
inmost  consciousness  as  a  vital  power,  and  thus  it  will 
spontaneously  actuate  itself  in  a  real  and  fruitful  ex- 
istence. 

When  the  Individual  has  attained  a  realization  of 
the  mysterious  powers  and  responsibilities  involved  in 
his  personal  being, — incalculably  efficient  for  good, —  of 
tremendous  power  for  evil — he  must  surely  ask  himself, 
as  he  looks  to  the  endless  vista  of  Life  stretching 
before  him — what  is  my  destiny  1  And  he  must  feel, 
that  if  he  roots  his  personal  life, — if  he  plants  his  faith 
and  affections,  in  what  by  its  very  nature  is  bounded 
by  temporary  wants  and  desires,  and  which  terminates 
in  its  attainment,  he  can  hope  to  reach  no  enduring 
existence.  He  can  only  expect  to  attain  a  perishable 
Life,  and  whatever  may  be  the  mode,  or  nature  of  his 
being  after  the  transition  of  death,  he  must  find  him- 
self, as  it  were,  with  no  existence,  but  only  with  the 
miserable  consciousness  of  moral  nonentity.  For  as 
the  life  of  the  body  is  rooted  in  that  body's  perishable 
sustenance  and  preservation,  and  hence  its  existence, 
or  manifestation  ceases,  when  the  functions  of  the  ani- 
mal economy  can  no  longer  be  discharged ;  so  the 
moral  life,  being  rooted  in  thought,  aims,  affections, 
can  possess  no  permanent  existence,  if  that  its  vital 
aliment  be  ephemeral  and  perishable.  Such  a  des- 
tiny the  thinking  soul  can  never  believe  to  be  its  por- 
tion. It  recognizes  that  there  is  something  permanent 
and  eternal  beneath  all  that  is  transitory  and  pheno- 
menal, that  God,  and  truth,  and  justice,  and  rectitude, 
and  duty,  are  no  unstable  words,  changing  their  sio-ni- 
cation  with  each  new  relation,  but  that  they  are  immov- 
able verities,  independent  of  time  and  place  ;  and  in 
these  it  knows  that  its  Life  must  be  rooted,  by  faith  in 
their  reality  and  enduring  power,  by  love  of  their  eter- 
nal nobleness  and  beauty,  that  being  transformed  by 

*  Arist.  Nichom.  Ethics,  B  .II.  c.  4. 
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their  pervading  might,  its  True  Life^  may  spontaneously 
manifest  itself  in  the  living  man. 

Life,  like  every  law,  is  characterized  by  unity.  In 
the  developments  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  the 
dynamic  principle  which  governs  them,  gives  harmony 
and  unity  to  the  complexity  of  organs  and  functions, 
so  that  they  constitute  one  tree  or  one  animal.  And 
this  self-harmony  in  the  living  being,  is  evidently  essen- 
tial to  its  manifestion  of  a  perfect  life.  If  the  harmony 
of  the  development  of  life  be  interrupted,  deformity 
results,  and  the  being  never  reaches  the  attainment  of 
a  true  or  complete  existence, — that  is,  an  existence 
corresponding  to  the  true  idea  of  the  being.  A  being 
in  which  the  various  developments  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life  struggled  for  mastery,  or  in  which  some 
organ  was  preposterously  developed  to  the  vital  injury 
or  destruction  of  some  other, — would  be  a  monster, 
and  could  not  manifest  the  true  idea  of  either  a  tree 
or  an  animal.  So,  likewise,  with  the  moral  life.  Unless 
it  be  rooted  in  that  which  will  give  unitv  to  its  devel- 
opment,  it  can  not  exhibit  a  complete  or  true  existence. 
And  until  man  has  attained  that  True  Life,  he  is  not 
really  and  fully  in  possession  of  himself;  he  is  not 
consciously  existing  as  a  moral  being  of  high  preroga- 
tives; — he  realizes  not  what  his  own.  possession  of 
personality  involves  ;  and  he  is  possessed  by  the  various 
objects  in  which  he  lives,  and  which  shape,  distract, 
and  absorb  his  energies.  The  soul  which  would  fix 
its  life  in  merely  ephemeral  pursuits,  and  yet  aim  at  a 
higher  life  rooted  in  eternal  verities,  must  fail;  it  will 
not  be  in  harmony  with  itself ;  it  will  manifest  no  con- 
sistent existence.  The  soul  which  is  wavering  be- 
tween the  distracting  calls  of  diverse  transitory  objects, 
can  not  obtain  a  true  possession  of  itself,  which  involves 
the  consciousness  of  its  privilege  to  live,  and  the  unity 
of  a  life  steadily  existing,  (like  the  upward  flame  of  an 
immortal  fire,)  because  it  is  actuating  the  truest  ideas, 
and  is  living  for  eternity.  To  attain  this  life,  man  must 
love,  and  believe  in  Truth,  Justice  and  Goodness,  and 
never   doubt  their  ultimate    and    necessary   triumph, 
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because  they  are  the  cause  of  God,  and  He  is  guiding 
every  thing  according  to  the  eternal  law  of  right.  Thus 
believing  and  loving,  man  must  realize  that  his  highest 
privilege  and  duty  is  to  live  for  to  be  identified  with  that 
Divine  cause, — to  advance  it  among  men, — to  awaken 
in  others  an  earnest  life,"* — to  live  as  believing,  in  the 
reality  of  life, — as  working  for  eternity, — as  doing  the 
will  of  God, — as  a  living  embodiment  of  that  truth, 
rectitude,  goodness  and  duty,  in  which  his  life  is  rooted ; 
and  then,  whatever  may  be  the  temporary  avocation 
for  livelihood  in  which  he  may  be  engaged,  instead  of 
its  possessing  him,  as  it  does  those  whose  life  is  rooted 
in  nothing  higher  and  more  enduring,  it  will  be  but 
the  phenomenal  form  through  which  the  vital  princi- 
ples of  his  life  will  manifest  the  reality,  the  power,  and 
the  unity  of  their  operation.  Thorough  earnestness, 
when  not  devoted  to  evil,  always  commands  respect, 
even  when  we  must  pity  its  expenditure  upon  unwor- 
thy objects.  But  the  earnestness  of  a  man,  who  is 
filled  with  the  conviction  that  he  has  a  great  work  in 
life  to  perform,  by  elevating  humanity — first  in  his 
own  person  and  sphere — to  all  that  becomes  an  immor- 
tal being  capable  of  goodness,  truth,  rectitude,  and  all 
noble  aspirations,  for  that  he  may  live  for  God,  for 
duty,  for  his  fellow-men, — such  earnestness  must 
kindle  life  in  others,  must  exert  an  irrepressible  influ- 
ence, whatever  the  profession  or  avocation  of  the  man 
who  exhibits  it,  and  must  invest  his  soul  with  indelible 
traits  of  nobility,  which  will  shine  gloriously  before 
the  everlasting  tribunal.!  The  man,  whose  name 
awakens  a  higher  aspiration, — a  more  earnest  thought 
of  life, — a  more  worthy  conception  of  the  vocation  of 
man,  in  the  bosom  of  any  fellow  being,  has  more  truly — 
more  immortally  lived,  than  the  man,  of  whom — what- 
ever his  temporal  power, — however  he  may  have  been 
the  demi-god  of  his  petty  arena,  whatever  blazonings 

*  Compare  Plat.  Hhaedr :  276.  <xo\v5\  o/jxcci,  xaXkluiv  (jtZovSyj  <xspi  aura 
y\y\srau  orav  ti.c  t~i)  <5iaXsx<rix?j  TiyQir\  j£fcbfjtsvo£,  x.  <r.  X. 

t  See  the  striking  myth  about  judgment  after  death  in  Plat.  Georg.  522  et  seq. 
Compare  also  the  wild  vision  in  Plutarch  De  Sera  Numinis  Vindictata.    §22. 
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flattery  may  lend  his  name, — we  have  yet  to  ask,  what 
difference  would  it  have  made  to  the  cause  of  good- 
ness, truth  and  the  progress  of  humanity,  if  he  had 
never  existed  at  all  ?  Better  leave  to  posterity  the 
obscure  name  of  a  Diomedon — which  can  not  be  known 
without  its  accompanying  noble  associations, — than 
many  of  those  names  which  are  in  the  world's  mouth, 
but  which  can  never  reach  or  move  the  great  heart  of 
humanity. 

From  the  moment  that  the  soul  becomes  conscious  of 
her  moral  accountability — whether  she  heeds  the  voice 
of  conscience  and  rectitude  or  not, — she  is  weaving 
for  herself  an  immortal  clothing,  whose  growth  with 
her  growth  she  cannot  prevent, — whose  indestructible 
texture  she  can  never  rend ;  it  will  cling  to  her  for- 
ever. From  the  depths  of  her  own  being,  she  is 
weaving  that  garment.  Her  thoughts,  her  motives,  her 
principles,  her  faith,  her  hopes,  her  deeds,  clothe  her 
with  their  ineffaceable  lineaments  ;  and  like  processes 
from  her  own  essence,  become  her  tabernacle, — her 
existence,  or  manifestation.  Deformed  and  deforming 
will  be  the  crazy  moral  tenement  which  that  soul  must 
evolve,  whose  life  is  dissipated  in  the  shallow  soil  of 
passing  things ;  and  when  the  perishable  nutriment  of 
her  life  is  gone, — she  will  be  left  with  only  the  shadow 
of  existence, — shut  up  in  that  tabernacle,  which  broken 
from  its  root  and  support,  must  become  a  fixed  prison, 
and  not  an  expansive  body  accommodating  itself  to 
the  progress  of  the  inner  life.  But  when  that  inner  life 
itself  is  the  true  life,  it  will  subordinate  the  life  in  time 
to  its  own  eternal  principles  of  unity  and  harmony, 
and  in  its  everlasting  progression  will  clothe  the  soul 
with  garments  of  ever-increasing  beauty.  There  is, 
it  is  true,  an  earnestness  springing  as  it  were  from  a 
kind  of  spectral,  devilish  faith  in  evil,  by  which  some 
portentous  beings  have  stamped  themselves,  as  in 
dreadful  characters  of  fire  and  death,  upon  the  annals 
of  the  world.  But  in  progress  of  the  great  drama  of 
ages,  as  humanity  is  unfolded  at  each  successive  epoch 
into   higher  development,   such  characters   will   only 
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stand  upon  the  path  of  time  like  blighted  marks ; 
while  they  are  the  men  who  have  lived  for  God,  for 
truth  for  humanity,  who  will  gather  around  their  me- 
mories the  glorious  halo  of  the  world's  gratitude  and 
admiration. 


